FAME

At the International Exhibition in Paris nine of Watts' pictures had
been'exhibited, and a wealthy American, Miss Gertrude Mead, who was
later to marry Edwin Abbey the artist, saw them. When she came to Lon-
don she went to the gallery at Melbury Road and accidentally fell in with
Watts. Quite a friendship developed, Watts beginning his letters to her
'Dear fellow-traveller*, and ending 'yours affectionately.' Miss Mead was
an able woman, and an enthusiast for elevating art. She could not but feel
after her European journeys that America would benefit by seeing Watts*
pictures. Once determined upon, nothing could prevent her carrying out
her design. Watts was seriously alarmed. The thought of his precious
pictures crossing the many hundreds of miles of the Atlantic filled him
with terror. He tried to put her off by painting photographs with oil
colour, which he seems to have imagined the Americans would be glad
to accept instead of the originals. But Miss Mead was formidable and
persistent. Moreover, she seems to have enlisted Mrs. Harrington's aid. And
what could he do against such a combination? Reluctantly he consented
to let the pictures go. Mrs. Harrington wrote a long preface to the catalogue
with copious notes about the pictures, Watts* technique, and his spiritual
ideals. Already one cannot help noticing that the effect of success was not
altogether fortunate. He had always had a tendency to over-emphasise the
literary content of his pictures, and with success this tendency became
more and more prominent. Was it too much to expect that the thought of
preaching to the American continent should not go to his head? Event-
ually all was arranged. In order to avoid paying the heavy duty on works of
art the Metropolitan Museum, New York, where the exhibition took
place, was put into bond, and this remained in force until the pictures
returned to England.

Watts, of course, was full of forebodings. He had an intuition that the
exhibition would not prove successful. 'This exhibition is to me, I must
confess, a terrible nightmare. I cannot say that it is other than a tribulation.
... I shall wish them [the pictures] safe back because I wish to present
the best (carried as far as I can) to my own country; but if they go down,
or are otherwise destroyed, my regret will not be the death of me/1 By the
time the S.S. Canada sailed in September 1884 he had reconciled himself to
the thought that his life work should be lost at the bottom of the Atlantic.
More than a fortnight passed before any news of the Canada was heard.
But in the meantime an unpleasant misunderstanding occurred which
gave Watts great pain. He had always dreaded public scenes, and now
such a one as he had often imagined occurred. He was accused by an
American critic of puffing his own productions before the American

1M. S. Watts, ii, p. 27.
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